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FACTS AND VIEWS ON PEACE. 

I noticed in the official reports, that the expenses of our 
Government last year were $377,340,285. Let us look 
again at the same official reports, and see what this tremen- 
dous amount of money was expended for. We see that 
$60,011,019, covered all the expenditures of the civil 
affairs of our Government ; for pensions and Indians, $27, 
883,069 ; for the army, $123,247,649 ; for the navy, $25, 
774,503 ; interest on the public debt, 140,424,025. Total 
$377,340,285. 

Now, it seems to me, that, when we look at these pon- 
derous figures, so huge that no mathematician can compre- 
hend them, and see how much of this expenditure is for 
war even in a time of peace, voters must feel like saying, 
when they vote, and tax-payers especially when they put 
their hands loth in their pockets to pay taxes, mt us have 
peach." 

How light our burden would be, if it were not for the 
great scourges of war, with which mankind choose to afflict 
themselves. About five-sixths of our own expenditure la*st 
year were for war purposes. But the interest on the war 
debt can't be avoided, you say. The pensions, &c, must 
be paid. Very true: but "shall the sword devour- for- 
ever '?" Shall we always subject ourselves to these great 
burdens? There is $149,023,152 that we spend on the 
army and navy ; is that a necessary burden ? Is there no way 
by which national difficulties can be settled without spend- 
ing so much and wasting so much property, as is always done 
in war ? Is man suqh a beast that he must settle his difficul- 
ties by the muscle instead of the mind ? Does power deter- 
mine, after all, justice between two parties ? If I am stronger 
than Mr. A., with whom I have a difficulty, does that deter- 
mine that I am right, and he is wrong ? If this be the case, 
then Caesar, and Alexander, and Genhis-Khan, and Napole- 
on and all the great conquerors of the world, have been right 
because they were powerful. 

Now, is there no way to avoid paying nearly a hundred 
and fifty millions a year for an army and navy ? The best 
informed persons, who have made a business of studying 
the history of the subject, say that standing armies pro- 
voke ten wars when they prevent one. If this be the case, 
they had better be dispensed with, and trust to the up- 
rising of the people when war does come. But why not 
have a tribunal before which to settle difficulties between 
nations? We have such a tribunal for individuals, and 
dueling is among the things that were. We have such 
tribunals for townships and counties ; and the "trial by 
battle" now belongs to the dark ages. 

We ask why not establish a tribunal for nations to settle 
their difficulties, beyond which they could have no appeal ? 
It is thought by the ablest men of different nations," that 
this would be perfectly practicable, and would be 
pregnant with a thousand rich blessings to mankind. A 
congress of Nations, or something of that kind, which 
should be a permanent tribunal, where the mind, which 
alone has a sense of right, (there is no sense of right 
or wrong in the muscles, or in powder or lead,) could 
determine all international questions, this would do away 
with the necessity for standing armies ; and in doing 
away with this necessity, it would reduce the expenses of 
Government at least one half. 

If this Congress of Nations were composed of a hundred 
members, at a salary of $25,000 per year, that would make 
the total cost but two and a half millions. That is not more 
than the nations of Christendom pay their armies in one 
day. Then we would have that hundred and forty nine 
millions ws pay our armies for reducing the public debt, 
and for other purposes. 



What could we do with it ? This will give us an idea 
of its power. We could build 360 Colleges, ten in each 
State, at $10 000 each, for $3,600,000; furniture and 
libraries for same, $10,000 each, $3,600,000; ten Pro- 
fessors for each, at $1,000 salary per year, $3,600,000; 
same number of Academies, at half the cost of building,, 
and furnishing, with 3,600 Professors, $5,400,000 ; a thou- 
sand other benevolent schools, $10,000 each, $10,000,00; 
100 homes for the friendless, where the five hundred thou- 
sand fallen women, two hundred thousand of whom are 
said to be victims of war influence, might find homes and 
employment, $100,000 each, $10,000,000; to encourage 
the settlement of 1,405,366,678 acres of public land yet 
belonging to the Government, (enough . for five times as 
many farms as are now in cultivation,) $3,823,152; 100 
orphan asylums/endowed with $100,000 each, $ 10,000,000 ; 
for the education of the Indians, $2,000,000! Total 49,- 
023,152. 

When we have done all this— built all these school 
houses and benevolent institutions, and given nearly six 
millions for the education of Indians and improvement. of 
the West, still we have a round hundred millions left, from 
what we pay the army and navy in one year in a time of 
peace. What shall we do with this hundred millions? 
Well, as this forty-nine millions, annually, would soon fur- 
nish us with everything under heaven that money could 
buy, or that the imagination could wish, we might devote 
the other one hundred millions annually to the reduction 
of the public debt. In twenty-five years, then, our public 
debt could be paid, while there is no prospect of its being 
done while we keep a standing army, which is like a great 
sore that drinks the life-blood of the body. 

Some may argue that we could not do without standing 
armies. We think that sounds a good deal like saying 
that a man who has a cancer which is preying upon his 
vitals, could not do without his pet cancer ; but however 
hard these points may be for people to see now, it would 
be easy enough for them to see if we had a Congress of 
Nations, making it unlawful for nations to keep standing 
armies. It would soon become disgraceful for a nation to 
talk of war. Does this seem visionary now ? It may not 
seem so in a few years. England, that old, bloody .kingdom, 
gives us a ray of hope on this subject Her Minister of 
War recently said, that it should be the great work of the 
Minister of War to reduce England's forces to an ordinary po- 
lice guard. Twenty-six million pounds annually spent on her 
army, while, three fourths of her population don't own a dol- 
lar's worth of property, and never will until her war system is 
abolished. Well does that Minister know these facts, 
and calls upon England to set an example to the world in 
bringing about a day of permanent, universal peace. 

To this end Peace Societies are laboring to call the, at- 
tention of the people to their interest on this subject It 
is believed that taxes might be greatly reduced,- that relig- 
ious, social, civil, and politcal interests might all be greatly 
enhanced by peace, especially religion. Shall we not 
have the aid and sympathy of the goxl of every name ? 
There are a thousand arguments to show that war is wrong, 
unnecessary and a most foolish way of sporting with 
life and treasure ; and when the people are taught to see 
it, they will find that there is no more need of war between 
nations than of duels between the members of a church. 

Who will help educate the people up to this? If all 
the world were Quakers or Dunkards, there would be no 
war. They are peace men because they have been taught 
it. Is there any reason why other Christian denomina- 
tions, and the whole world, may not be educated up to 
this standard ? There certainly is jot Light will drive 
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out darkness, if you let it shine. Light is already break- 
ing. "Stars shine through the opening clouds." Two 
million pages of peace matter have been circulated through 
the country in the past twelve months. The call is for 
help — for money to publish, and for laborers in the field. 
— W. G. Hubbard, New Vienna, 0. 



A Good Omen. — " The Connecticut Battle-Flags," says 
the Boston Journal, " are rotting unseen and unhonored in 
boxes at the State Arsenal." Warlike patriotism may la- 
ment this neglect ; but it shows in fact good sense, as well 
as the silent working of Christian principles. The sooner 
we can " bury the tomahawk," the sad mementoes of our 
late domestic conflict, the better for all parties. Family 
feuds should be forgotten as soon as possible. A brave man, 
unless a very savage in spirit and character, will not pre- 
serve as a sacred relic, tho halter with which he hangs a 
murderer. 



As Emperor on Peace. — Bulers arc often more favora- 
ble to measures of peace than is generally supposed. Such 
doubtless was the case at one time with the Bussian war. 
Stephen Gillette, the distinguished Quaker preacher, a man 
with very rare excellence and ability, says, in 1819, "The 
Emperor converged very freely upon War, and his desire to 
•establish a Congress of Nations to prevent a resort to the 
sword. Ho stated, ' His soul's travail had been, that wars 
and bloodshed might cease forever from the earth ; that he 
had passed sleepless nights on account of it, deeply deplor- 
ing the woes brought on humanity by war, and that whilst 
his mind was bowed before the Lord in prayer, the plan of 
all the crowned heads Joining in the conclusion to submit to 
arbitration whatever differences might arise among them, 
instead of resorting to the sword, had presented itself to 
his mind in such a manner, that he rose from bed, and wrote 
what he had so sensibly felt ; that his intentions had been 
misunderstood or misrepresented by some, but that love to 
God and to man was Ma only motive in the Divine sight' 

He was in Paris at the time he formed that plan." 

,~^*«^. , 

CRUELTY IN WAR. 

War has been pronounced the natural state of man, and 
the condition of humanity,' meaning the condition in which 
men hold their mortal life. Without discussing the soundness, 
of these sayings, it is certain that, so far as human history is 
known, we find men engaged in contention, and also that 
war has beeh one of the greatest of the agencies of Heaven in 
improving ( ?) the condition of mankind. We find, also, 
that in proportion as men become enlightened, they aim at 
■what appear to be two directly contrary ends, namely, to render 
•war effective, and to abate its cruelties. Science has developed 
the war-making power to a prodigious extent ; and at this 
time_ a very large part of the ingenuity and industry of the 
civilized world is directed to perfecting the most "murder- 
ous weapons, from Rodman gtins to pocket-pistols, that ever 
were known. Every civilized nation is engaged in this 
kind of work, and each nation is inclined to boast that it has 
the best artillery and the best rifles ever invented. Ammuni- 
tion for these weapons is manufactured in immense quantities ; 
and they could be kept firing for years, were war to come, 
from the stores that have been accumulated. 

Yet while these terrible things are so common, we find men 
laboring most strenuously to abate the horrors of war. In- 
ventions and arrangements to cure are as common, almost, — 
not quite — as inventions and arrangements to wound or kill ; 
and the spirit of Miss Nightingale may be said to animate 
the world. European governments, have acted together to 
ascertain whether the use of certain very destructive agents in 
war might not be dispensed with, save in extreme eases. We 
learn from this that the world is half ashamed of its war-like 
spirit, and yet continues to defer to it. It is very inconsistent, 



but perhaps not more so in this instance than it is in many 
others, for, the world cannot be set np as a model of consist- 
ency in any respect. 

The most notable illustration of the contradictory course of 
men in regard to war-like work is now afforded by Great 
Britain. In that country, it is proposed to supply the infantry 
regiments with what is called " the saw-sword bayonet," such 
as the armed police of Ireland carry. What is the saw- 
sword bayonet ? It is a stabbing weapon that has a sword 
edge and a saw back, and a point like a needle, only larger. 
A more cruel weapon never was invented, not merely because 
the wound it would inflict almost surely would be fatal, but 
because that wound would be of a character to inflict suffering 
altogether unnecessary, and which would render the sufferer's 
recovery almost impossible in nearly every instance. As the 
weapon enters the body, it cuts on one side, and saws, or tears 
and rends, on the other ; and this sawing process is repeated as 
the weapon is withdrawn from the body. Thus the wound 
is first made in a most cruel manner, and then that wound is 
intensely aggravated by the withdrawal of the weapon that in- 
flicted it, leaving the wounded man in a horrible state, and 
probably beyond the skill of surgery. 

. The invention is a satanic one, and the government that 
should adopt the weapon for its armies would thus far show 
itself santanically devoted. Even were it the object of war 
to kill as many men as possible, it would not be right to cause 
them to die by the infliction of acutely painful wounds ; but the 
most that war aims at is the overthrow of armies, and that 
can be done as effectually by wounding or capturing soldiers 
as by killing them. Bad at the best, war should not be 
made as bad as it can be made by forcing soldiers to use weap- 
ons that remind one of those of assassins, poisoned in order 
that they may be sure to kill. What renders the matter worse 
is the fact that it rarely happens that mei» are killed or mur- 
dered by the bayonet in fair fight. Two bodies of men rush 
at each other at the charge; but before bayonets can be 
crossed, one of these bodies breaks, and those who composed 
it fly in confusion and terror, and while thus flying, many of 
them are overtaken and stabbed. Surely, it is not proper to 
give soldiers more murderous weapons than ever they have 
had that they may butcher flying foes!. — Examiner and 
Chronicle. 



War Prodigalities. — We see them everywhere, both in 
individuals and in the government, as the results, clear and 
unquestionable, of our late conflict. Gen. Grant seems hon- 
estly intent on retrenchment and general economy ; but war 
creates, and even compels such enormous expenses, and 
accumulates sueh a- multitude of official drones, long accus- 
tomed to feed as vampires on the public treasury, that it 
seems well-nigh impossible to shake them off, and intro- 
duce habits of real economy. Facts without number are at 
hand to verify and illustrate these statements. Perley, a 
very, reliable correspondent at Washington of the Boston 
Journal (Oct. 27), says: 

" Another piece of proposed extravagance is the erection 
of a new War Department. The building now used had an 
extra story put on it a few years ago, and it is now large 
enough for the uses of a peace establishment. But the 
trouble is that during the war a large number of military 
officers u-ere brought into the department, to superintend the 
extra clerks necessarily employed. The work has now fallen 
off, and scores of extra clerks have been dismissed ; but 
many of the military officers remain, like so many barnacles, 
and (hey require rooms and ante-rooms for their dignity. 
If a score or so of these gentlemen in "blue coats and brass 
buttons," who now receive three or four thousand dollars each 
— some of them much more — in the shape of pay, rations, 
allowances for servants, forage, and commutations in various 
forms, could be sent to the plains to fight Indians, awl 
clerks appointed in their places, there would be no lack of 



